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THE ALDINE, 



-55 



ON THE OLD ROAD TO ANCASTER. 



The scene near Ancaster, one of the oldest settle- 
ments in Ontario, Canada, is from a picture by H. 
Perre, of Toronto, one of the most promising and 
most skillful artists of the Dominion. The original 
is the property of Hon. George Brown, editor of the 
Toronto Globe, who is widely known as a gentleman 
of cultivation, and an enlightened and liberal patron 
of the arts. 

Mr. Perr£ is represented by two large landscapes 
in the Canadian Department of the Art Annex at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. One of these, ' ' Autumn, " 
is a study of a noble beech with an oak just behind it 
as a foil, both trees showing the touches of the early 
frosts. In the background is a forest scene, with a 
pool in -the middle 
distance. "Sum- 
mer " is a compan- 
ion piece, being a 
careful out-of-doors 
study of three elms 
and a brook in the 
foreground of the 
picture, with tilled 
fields extending to 
purple hills in the 
background. Some 
figures and cattle 
are introduced, but, 
as in all Mr. Perry's 
pictures, merely as 
adjuncts to set off 
the landscape, the 
painting of which is 
his strongest point. 
He is thoroughly 
familiar with foli- 
age and tree forms, 
and the painting of >■ 
them he makes a 
very evident labor 
of love, to be con- 
scientiously done. 
The specimen we 
give is a good ex- 
ample of the pecu- 
liarities of his style, 
and will pleasantly 
introduce an artist 
who has shed no 
little lustre on Can- 
adian art, and who 
is destined to at- 
tain, unless we very 
much mistake, a 
still wider fame and 
still higher honors 
in the future. 



Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half sense : her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it,' 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks and nods and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily." 



LORD MACAULAY. 



We of the present day, to whom magazines and 
magazine-writers are somewhat too familiar to allow 
of their being objects of any particular reverence, can 
scarcely understand how it could be that an article in 
the Edinburgh Review for August, 1825, should have 
accomplished for its author what a poem did for 



OPHELIA. 




Not grand, but 
most full of melan- 
choly sweetness is 

Shakspeare's Ophelia. So far as she is presented to 
us in the play, we must view her chiefly as a loving, 
guileless maiden, sacrificed by her sense of filial duty 
to the schemes of a tricky, time-serving, busybody of 
a father, whom one can not help thoroughly detest- 
ing. It is doubtful if she has any very profound love 
for Hamlet, all her intercourse with him being dic- 
tated by her father and the King and Queen, to aid 
them in their attempted management of Hamlet She 
becomes crazed at last, not from love for or sympathy 
with her princely wooer — if wooer he really was — 
but for grief at the death of the father she had so 
loved, and who was certainly not worthy such a sacri- 
fice to his manes. 

The picture is lovely enough to have been a portrait 
of the original, instead of an amateur representative, 
at the time when Horatio so pathetically describes her : 
" She speaks much of her father ; says, she hears, 

There's tricks i' the world ; and hems, and beats her heart ; 



OPHELIA. — From a Photograph. 

Byron — caused him to awake famous, having gone 
to bed unknown ; and yet in that issue of Jeffrey's 
magazine was born to the literary world one who was 
destined to hold a much longer lease of popular fame 
— though of fame of a different sort — than that held 
by the author of "British Bards" and " Childe Har- 
old." So far as the immediate audience was con- 
cerned, Byron's4 reputation like the rocket ascended 
and like the stick came down. What the verdict of 
posterity has* been and will be in regard to him is 
quite another affair. It has already been pretty clearly 
pronounced, and is not likely to be reversed. 

No such fluctuations have marked, however, the 
reputation achieved by Thomas Babington Macaulay 
— afterward to become Lord Macaulay — by that essay 
on Milton which the Edinburgh was so glad to pub- 
lish and the public so eager to read. The position 
he then took he forsook only as he advanced from it. 
In his case there was no retrogression, no falling oft" 



in popular estimation or in mental powers even to 
his life's end. And yet so naturally had this triumph 
been achieved, so logically did it result from his whole 
past life and training, that one is not for a moment 
struck, in contemplating it, with any sense of incon- 
gruity or of undue haste in awarding .fame to a preco- 
cious youngster. We are not disposed to make either 
a parallel or a contrast between Macaulay and Byron, 
for there can be no proper comparison between minds 
moving in planes making so great an angle with one 
another. If, however, we had the idea of so doing, it 
would be impossible to overlook the slighting tone in 
which the critic says of the poet : "At twenty-four 
he found himself on the highest pinnacle of literary 
fame, with Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd 
of other distinguished writers, beneath his feet. There 

is scarcely an in- 
stance in history of 
so sudden a rise 
to so dizzy an emi- 
nence." Yet "the 
man who wrote this 
had found himself, 
only six years be- 
fore, when barely 
twenty-five, on as 
dizzy an eminence, 
in a field wherein 
eminence is by no 
means so readily 
recognized . as it is 
in the domain of 
poetry, without a 
thought that his 
case presented any 
extraordinary fea- 
tures. And in one 
sense Macaulay was 
undoubtedly right, 
in this forgetfulness 
of the rapidity of 
his own elevation. 
There was. nothing 
in the essay on Mil- 
ton, or in his whole 
subsequent career, 
at all inconsistent 
with, though it may 
not have been fore- 
shadowed by, his 
life from babyhood 
up ; whereas, not 
the most careful 
scrutiny of Byron's 
early history can 
discover in it the 
slightest presage of 
even the "British 
■; '/, '■> Bards, " not to men- 

tion "Childe Har- 
old." But it would 
be profitless to seek 
further for compar- 
isons where there is 
no parallelism. 
Macaulay was undoubtedly a genius. No one can 
read even the most trivial of his writings and doubt 
that he had in him at least a spark of the divine fire ; 
but precisely what position should be assigned him in 
the long roll of geniuses it is not, perhaps, so easy to 
determine. He was not 7to«?t#c — a creator — yet he 
had no lack of the first great quality of the poet — 
imagination — as witness the unfailing grasp of an- 
other's identity, the power of projecting one's self 
into the surroundings of another which mark all his 
writings, historical, critical or poetical. For he was 
a poet in the lesser sense of the word, by which we 
describe the man who just falls short of the highest 
creative power. None but a poet could have under- 
stood and have written of poets as did he. There is 
poetry in the • • Lays. " Who that has read has foiled 
to be stirred by those pictures of a heroism which 
seems so much greater than any of our own time by 
reason of its distance from us ? Who has not rejoiced 



